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which was of such value that it was extremely desirable a good record 
should be preserved. 

The President said, the Bishop of Labuan's excellent discourse had 
been reported, aud would be printed in the Society's " Proceedings"; and 
concluded by making some comments on the black race — the Papuas. 



December 16th, 1861. 

The meeting announced for this date did not take place, owing to the 
melancholy decease of his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 



January 14th, 1862. 
John Ckawfukd, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the Society 
ordered to be returned to their respective donors. 

Precis de la Geographie Universelle, by Malte Brun (presented by J. 
Crawfurd, Esq.) — La Qeografia di Claudio Tolomea, 2 vols. (Ditto). — Neal's 
Residence in Siarn (Ditto). — Two Years Imprisonment in Burmah (Ditto). 
— The Athenseum (the Editor). — The Photographic Journal (Ditto). — 
Journal of the Statistical Society (the Society). 

The following new Fellows were announced : — Jonathan Sparrow Crow- 
ley, Esq.; James Ellis, Esq.; Capt. J. B. Gasoyne; John P. Gassiot, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; Prank Husband, Esq. ; Dyce Nicol, Esq. ; George Dalhousie Ram- 
say, Esq. ; William Somerville, Esq. 



TV. — On the Osteology and Dentition of the Aborigines of the 
Andaman Islands, and the Relations thereby indicated to 
other Races of Mankind. By Peofessoe Owen, F.K.S., etc. 

Foe the long-coveted opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of 
the osteological and dental characters of the Mincopie race, ex- 
emplified by the natives of the Andaman islands, I am indebted 
to the energetic and accomplished officer of the Indian Govern- 
ment, Dr. F. J. Mouatt, Inspector of Indian Jails, and Director 
of the late Expedition to Establish a Convict Settlement in these 
Islands. On that gentleman's return to England in 1861, he 
submitted to my inspection a considerable proportion of the 
skeleton of an adult male, killed under the unavoidable circum- 
stances narrated in Dr. F. J. Mouatt's report. The few parti- 
culars which I have premised to my description of this skeleton 
— now presented by Dr. Mouatt to the British Museum — are 
derived almost exclusively from his full, able, and interesting 
reports on the islands and their inhabitants* 

* Records of Government of India (For. Dept.), No. xxv. 
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The Andaman Islands, situated in from 10° 32' to 13° 10' 
N. lat., and in 92° 30' E. long., are divided into Great and 
Little ; the former, consisting of three islands, called North, 
Middle, and South Andamans, are so closely contiguous as to 
form one tract of 140 miles long, and not more than 20 miles 
across the greatest breadth, having a surface of 2,800 square 
miles, and inhabited by a race of under-sized or dwarf blacks, 
notorious for their audacity and implacable hostility to all 
strangers. The skin is jet black ; the hair of the head is said 
to be black and woolly : the nose is broad, short, and rather flat ; 
the lips thick, but less prominent that in the Guinea negro ; 
they shave off all the hair of the head and face, except the eye- 
lashes, and a small part of that on the upper lip. The heel does 
not project, as in some African negros. 

They generally inhabit the jungle along the seacoast ; but are 
migratory, rarely residing many daj's in one spot. They are 
divided into parties of from twenty to three hundred, including 
the usual proportion of males and females, adults, and children ; 
all having similar features, colour of skin and eyes, the same 
language, habits, and customs. They manifest no notions of a 
Supreme Being or of a future existence : they are naked, and 
not ashamed. After puberty, the females have indiscriminate 
intercourse, save with their own father, until they are chosen or 
allotted as wives, when they are required to be faithful to their 
husbands, whom they serve. Brothers may have connexion with 
their sisters until the latter are married. Sexual connexion 
may take place before the men, women, and children of the 
party. " If any married or single man goes to an unmarried 
woman, and she declines to have intercourse with him, by get- 
ting up or going to another part of the circle, he considers him- 
self insulted, and, unless restrained, would kill or wound her. 
I have seen a young woman severely wounded in the thigh in 
such a case. All the women ran away into the jungle, and the 
men who restrained the violent man from further wounding her, 
seemed to regard the matter lightly, as they laughed while they 
held him back."* 

The bridegroom and bride smear their bodies, in stripes, with 
red earth moistened with turtle oil, and squat on leaves spread 
over the ground, ten or twelve paces apart. They sit in silence 
for about an hour. The man who marries them takes the bride- 
groom by the hand, and leads him to where the bride is, and 
having seated him, without saying a word, presents him with 

"* Report and evidence of a Brahmin sepoy who, escaping from the con- 
vict settlement at the Andamans, returned after more than a year's sojourn 
with the natives. 

D 2 
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five or six iron-headed arrows, and leaves them, sitting in silence 
by each other, until it is dark. 

The men go into the jungle to hunt for pigs ; the women stay in 
the encampment, supply the drinking-water and firewood, catch 
fish and shell-fish, cook the food ready for the men's return, 
make small fishing-nets, baskets, and spin twine. They catch 
the fish left by the ebb-tide by means of a small hand-net 
stretched over a hoop, and collect shell-fish from the rocks. 
They tattoo by incising the skin with small pieces of glass, with- 
out inserting colouring matter, the cicatrix being whiter than 
the sound skin. The women make a sling, six inches wide, to 
suspend the infant or young child, which sits in the loose turn, 
with the legs passing over the mother's loins or hips. 

A pregnant woman performs her duties almost to the time 
labour commences. The party halts an extra day, when she is 
confined. Several female friends collect around the woman in 
labour to assist her by punkahing away the flies and mosquitos. 
When the child is about to be born, she stands up, supported by 
the females, spreads out her legs, and the child is taken into the 
hands of one of the women ready to receive it. The umbilical 
cord is cut, about a finger's breadth from the body, but no liga- 
ture is applied. The afterbirth is allowed to be voided without 
assistance. Some hours after, the mother is anointed with the 
usual unguent of red earth and turtle oil : she eats and drinks as 
usual. Convalescence is very rapid ; and, if the party has to move 
on the morrow, the recently delivered woman accompanies them 
on foot. The child is washed in cold fresh water, poured upon 
it either from a bamboo water-vessel or a shelL Its wet body 
is dried by the hand, which is heated before the fire, and quickly 
and repeatedly but very gently applied. Any woman of the 
party, who is suckling, gives the new-born child her breast for a 
day or two until its mother's milk comes : children are suckled 
as long as their mothers have milk to give them. If it rains 
during a march, a few leaves are sewn together with rattan, and 
used as a covering for the infant. The parents are fond of the 
children, and the affection is reciprocal. 

Boys about the age of three years play with little bows and ar- 
rows, and when about eight years old they are capable of taking a 
good aim and accompany their fathers into the jungle. The girls 
are very fond of playing with the sand on the beach, raising it 
into a circle or square around them, calling the interior their 
house (boov), and imitating the manners of their mothers. 

In their encampments, which usually involve an open central 
place, was always one hut, square in form, built and roofed in 
with much more care and attention than the others ; and gene- 
rally richer in pigs' and turtles' heads ; it is the residence of the 
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local chief, who issues the orders as to the fight and retreat, when 
necessary. 

On a death occurring, the corpse is removed from the interior 
of the hut to a distance of a pace or two, where it remains until 
burial, which takes place a few hours after. The thighs are drawn 
up to the belly, the legs flexed upon the thighs ; the arms placed 
straight upon the chest and belly, so that the hands project be- 
tween the thighs ; and thus, enveloped in leaves, the body is tied 
up like a bundle by cordage of strong creepers, the ends being 
knotted together to form a sling, which the carrier, with his back 
turned towards the corpse, puts over his head and shoulders, and, 
with the assistance of two men, rises with his burden, and is ac- 
companied by two or three men, relatives of the deceased, to the 
burial place. This is usually about a mile inland from the sea- 
shore. The grave is an irregularly round hole, about three feet 
deep, dug with a pointed piece of stick, the earth being thrown 
out by the hands. The body is lifted into the grave by means 
of the sling, the earth filled in and forming a small mound. 

Before the corpse is prepared for burial, the wife and one or two 
near relatives sit down and weep over it. Two or three months 
after burial, when the flesh has decomposed and been eaten by 
land crabs and ants, some near relatives of the deceased proceed 
to the spot and disinter the bones ; and, having bound them to- 
gether with creeper-cords, carry them to the encampment and 
spread them out, when these are wept over by the relatives, who 
each take a bone : the nearest relative taking the skull and lower 
jaw, which may be carried suspended by a cord from the neck for 
months. The bones are sometimes bound to the posts of the 
hut. 

The chief weapons of the Andaman race are bows and arrows, 
the latter with iron heads. A chief has been observed to have a 
spear, his bow and arrows being carried by a henchman. 

The hair is shaved and the tattooing performed by pieces of 
glass — chips of bottle-glass skilfully detached by sharp blows of 
a stone. 

The materials for the above weapons, viz., iron and glass, are 
obtained from wrecks. If flint nodules were present in the An- 
damans, no doubt the native instinct, and notices of the appear- 
ances of accidental fractures of such nodules, would have led to 
the formation of the primitive knife from flint, as from glass. 

The Andaman skeleton, about to be described, is of a full-sized 
male, about thirty years of age. 

The bones present a compact sound texture, with the processes, 
articular surfaces, and places of muscular attachments neatly de- 
fined. The cranium is well formed, not exceeding disproportion- 
ately in any diameter ; it might be classed with those of the oval 
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type. The frontal region is rather narrow, but not very low ; it 
passes by a regular curve upward and backward to the vertex. The 
frontal, much of the sagittal, and the upper part of the coronal 
sutures were obliterated. Part of the lambdoidal suture was very 
complex. The alisphenoid joined the parietal on both sides of 
the head. The glabella is but little prominent ; the nasals are 
not flat, but are moderately developed. The alveolar parts of the 
upper and lower jaws slightly project. The chin is a little pro- 
duced, and not deep. The malar bones are not unusually promi- 
nent : in this respect, as well as in the minor breadth of the 
cranium, the skull departs from the type of the Malay. The 
cranial bones are not above the average thickness. The following 
were the principal dimensions of this cranium : — 

in. lin. 

Length, from inion to premaxillary border (1780) 

Do. from do. to glabella (160'0) - - - - 

Breadth of the cranium (144'0) - 

Circumference of the cranium (409'0) - - - - 

Ante-posterior diameter of the interior of the cranium (1500) - 
Transverse diameter of ditto (145 - 0) - 
Vertical diameter of ditto (115 - 0) - 

The spine of the occiput is not so developed as to interrupt the 
convex contour of the occipital part of the skull ; the lower oc- 
cipital crest is rather more developed than the upper one. The 
mastoids are moderately developed; there is no super-mastoid 
ridge. The base of the skull offers all the strictly human charac- 
teristics. There is no excess in the size of the orbits or of the 
auditory apertures ; a sharp ridge projects from the lower bound- 
ary of the anterior nares. The lower jaw shows a variety in the 
shape of the coronoid process, which is occasionally seen in Eu- 
ropeans ; it is broader and lower than usual ; the front border is 
more convex at its upper half, and forms, with the concave lower 
part, a deeper and more decided sigmoid curve. The ascending 
ramus forms a less open angle with the horizontal ramus than in 
most Negro and Australian skulls. The teeth equal in size the 
average of those of Indo-Europeans ; they correspond in 
this respect with those of the European figured in my 
Odontography, plates 118 and 119. Although they are large in 
proportion to the size of the jaws, they are markedly smaller than 
are those of the Australian figured in the same plates. In the 
upper jaw of the male Andamaner the true molars, as in most 
Europeans, diminish in size from the first to the third. The 
fissure which penetrates the grinding surface from the outer side, 
to the middle of the crown, had its end unobliterated in m 1, 
and retained its whole length in m 2. The enamel was worn from 
the inner half in both teeth, but in a less proportion in m 2 ; it 
was also slightly worn from the outer tubercles in m 1. The degree 
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of abrasion of the teeth, according to the age of the individual, 
is such as might be expected from the mastication of a diet con- 
sisting chiefly of fish and fruit. In the lower jaw the dentine is 
exposed on the three outer tubercles of m 1 ; the crucial figure 
is not obliterated in m 2 ; m 3 is larger, as usual, than in the 
corresponding tooth above. The upper premolars are implanted 
by a fang which is divided at its base into an outer and inner 
root. The undivided fang of the lower premolars is longitudinally 
grooved on the outer side. In the upper jaw m 1 and m 2 are 
implanted by two outer and one inner roots ; m 3 by one antero- 
external and one postero-internal root. All the lower molars have 
distinct anterior and posterior roots. There was no irregularity 
in the position, nor any sign of decay in the teeth. All the bones 
of the trunk and limbs present the specific and generic characters 
of Homo sapiens, Linn. The sigmoid flexure of the clavicle is 
well marked. The scapula agrees with that variety of form 
which shows a minor extent of the supra-spinal tract, and a 
greater breadth of the lower part of the sub-spinal tract, with a 
more produced angle between the surfaces for the teres major and 
teres minor muscles, on the inferior costa. The inferior costa 
describes a continuous concave curve from the angle to the base of 
the coracoid, without any supra-scapular notch. The os innomi- 
natum, calcaneum, astragalus, and bones of the hallux or great 
toe, peculiar to man, contrasted as strongly with the quadrumanous 
characters of those bones as in the highest of the human races. 
The first lumbar vertebra had the diapophysis, metapophysis, and 
anapophysis distinct, and almost equally developed, and well 
illustrated the true serial homology of the longer diapophysis of 
the succeeding lumbars. In many European skeletons the dia- 
pophyses of the first lumbar vertebra are more developed than in 
that of the Andamaner. The ridges, processes, and surfaces for 
muscular attachment are well and neatly defined on the several 
limb-bones of this skeleton ; and agree with the character for agility 
in running, climbing, and swimming, assigned to the Andaman race. 
The articulations of the skull with the vertebral column in the 
present skeleton of the Andamaner agree with those of the male 
sex in the highest variety of the human species. One of the most 
characteristic differences between man and all other mammals 
consists in the fact that the human head is balanced in the erect 
posture, only requiring slight muscular action to steady it, while 
the skull of the chimpanzee and all lower mammals preponderates 
anteriorly, and needs to be sustained by the action of powerful 
muscles and elastic structures. To preserve the equilibrium of 
the human head, the cerebrum, in its growth, extends more back- 
wards than forwards, developes the posterior lobes with their 
contained structures peculiar to man, and produces a concomitant 
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expansion and production of the occipital part of the cranium 
during the progress of general growth, from infancy to adult age, 
whereby the back of the head becomes balanced against the in- 
creasing weight of the face. 

The following were the dimensions of the limb-bones : — 

Scapula. 

Length from end of acromion in inferior angle - 
Breadth from upper and outer angle to lower border of glenoid 
cavity _._-._. 

Os Innominatum. 
Length -------- 

Breadth of ilium ....._. 



in. 


lin. 


7 


1 


4 





7 


7 


5 


5 





Humerus. 


Ulna. 


lladius. 


Femur. 


Tibia. 


Clavicle. 




in. lin. 

12 2 

1 10 
9 

2 1| 


in. lin. 

10 8 

1 2 
6 
9 


in. lin. 

9 11 

10 

6£ 

1 3 


in. lin, 

17 5 

3 4 
11 

2 9 


iu. lin. 

14 3 

1 1 
1 10 


in. Jin. 
5 2 


Transverse diarn. 

of upper end . 

Bo. of middle ... 

Bo. of lower end 





The above dimensions of parts of the skeleton indicate that they 
are from an individual of four feet ten inches in height. The 
Andamaners, or Mincopie, are called by most of the observers 
who have described them " Negrillos," or dwarf negros. They 
have no knowledge, and appear to have no idea, of their own 
origin. It has been surmised that they might be descendants of 
African negros, imported by the Portuguese for slave labour in 
their settlement at Pegu, and which had been wrecked on the 
Andamans. But the recorders of this hypothesis allude to it as 
a mere hearsay, " We are told that when the Portuguese," etc. 
(Calcutta Monthly Register, or India Repository, November, 
1790, pp. 15-17). Neither the skull nor the teeth of the male 
Andamaner above described, offer any of the characters held to 
be distinctive of the African negros. The cranium has not the 
relative narrowness ascribed to that of the Negro ; it presents 
nothing suggestive of lateral compression ; it conforms to the 
full oval type, with a slight degree of prognathism, and is alto- 
gether on a smaller scale than in the Indo-European exhibiting 
that form of skull. It is to be presumed that the Portuguese 
would import from the Guinea coast, or other mart of Negro- 
slaves, individuals of the usual stature, and it is incredible that 
their descendants, enjoying freedom in a tropical locality affording 
such a sufficiency and even abundance of food as the Andamans 
are testified to supply, should have degenerated in stature, in the 
course of two or three centuries, to the characteristic dwarfishness 
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of the otherwise well-made, well-nourished, strong and active na- 
tives of the Andaman islands. I conclude, therefore, that they 
are aborigines ; and merely resemble negros in a blackness of the 
tegumentary pigment, which might be due to constant exposure 
during many generations of this nude and primitive race. Their 
prognathism is not more than is found in most of the Southern 
Asiatic peoples, and, indeed, in the lower orders of men in all 
countries, and may be due or relate to the prolonged sucking of the 
plastic infant. The observation of the hair of the scalp, which we 
must suppose to be unsatisfactory or insufficient in regard to a race 
that habitually shaves or eradicates the hair, were it exact in regard 
to the crisp, curly, or woolly character of the hair, would show a 
resemblance of the Andamaners to the Papuans and Australians, 
as well as to the African negros. But the skull and dentition 
of the Andaman male is still more distinct from the Papuan- 
Australian type than from that of the West-coast negro. There 
is no supra-nasal ridge clue to a sunken origin of the flattened 
nasal bones ; neither the malar nor zygomatic arches show the 
strength and prominence that mark them in the Australian male; 
there is no excessive size of molar or other teeth. Prom the pre- 
sent opportunity of studying the osteology and dentition of the 
Andamaner, the ethnologist derives as little indication, or ground 
of surmise, of the origin of the race in question, from an Aus- 
tralasian as from an African continent : and there is scarcely bet- 
ter evidence of its Malayan or Mongolian ancestry. I am not 
cognizant of any anatomical grounds for deriving the physical 
Andaman people from any existing continent. But in making 
these remarks I offer no encouragement to the belief that they 
originated in the locality to which they are now limited. 

Dr. Latham states that " their language shows them to belong 
to the same division with the Burmese of the opposite conti- 
nent." These, however, show the average stature of the southern 
Asiatic men. And it would be as pure assumption to affirm that 
they had been derived from the Andamaners, as that these were 
degenerate descendants of the Burmese. 

Combined geological, geographical, and zoological researches 
have made us cognizant of the fact of the formation and destruc- 
tion of continental tracts of land in the known course of the 
earth's period of existence. The Andaman Islands, like Java, 
Sumatra, and Ceylon, may have been parts of some former ex- 
tent of dry land, distinct from, and perhaps pre-existent to, that 
neighbouring and more northern continent which has been the 
scene of the elevation of the Himalayan range of mountains, in 
part, — perhaps a great part, — within the tertiary period This 
has been the opinion of geologists for some time back, and is 
alluded to by Professor Ansted in his Ancient World, pp. 322, 
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324. The extensive collections and assiduous comparisons of 
the animals of Ceylon by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, nave added 
valuable evidence in favour of such opinion. The Andamans 
are forty miles distant from the nearest islands — the Cocos — on 
their north, and seventy-two miles distant from the Nicobar 
Islands on their south. There is a mountain 2,400 feet in height, 
called " Saddle Peak," probably volcanic, on the main island ; 
and there is a volcanic island in the vicinity, called " Barren 
Island," with an active volcano. The whole of the shores of the 
Andamans are skirted by continuous coral reefs. It is plain 
that the Andamans are the active seat of those causes that in- 
fluence the change in the relations of land to sea. We should 
doubtless err, therefore, in any speculation on the origin of their 
population, if we were to assume that the Andaman islands were 
such as they now are when they received their first human 
inhabitants. 

The cardinal defect of speculators on the origin of the human 
species seems to me to be the assumption that the present geo- 
graphical condition of the earth's surface preceded or co-existed 
with, the origin of such species. The Monogenist, on that assump- 
tion, bent on tracing all human races from one source and one 
existent centre, exaggerates the application and value of casual 
remarks to show, for example, that " the Australians are not a 
pure race, but hybrids between true negros and a Malayan, or 
yellow race." (See Quatrefage's Unite de VEspece Humaine, 12mo, 
3 861, p. 133.) And the Polygenist invokes a separate creation 
of each race for each existing continent or island-home of such 
race. 

The Andamaners are, perhaps, the most primitive, or lowest in 
the scale of civilization of the human race. They have no tradition, 
and, as has been before remarked, apparently no notion of their 
own origin. Finding in their bows and arrows, and their hand- 
nets, implements that answer for acquiring the principal articles 
of food which their locality yields, they have carried the inventive 
faculties no further. At best, they may have availed themselves of 
the wrecks, during the last century or two of their insular exist- 
ence, to barb their arrows with iron instead of fish-bone, and to 
get from broken bottles such trenchant fragments as our oldest 
known Europeans obtained from broken flints. The animal ap- 
petites are gratified in the simplest animal fashion ; there is no 
sense of nakedness, no sentiment of shame. The man choosing 
promiscuously for one or more years after puberty, then takes, 
or has assigned to him, a female who becomes his exclusive mate 
and servant, and the reason assigned for this monogamy is that 
she may be restricted, while he may continue to select from the 
unmarried females as before. The climate dispenses with the 
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necessity of any other protection of the body than a paste of 
earth and oil. Any rudiment of a cincture relates solely to the 
convenience of the suspension of weapons or other portable 
objects. They are not cannibals. Implacably hostile to strangers, 
the Andamaners have made no advance in the few centuries 
during which their seas have been traversed by ships of higher 
races. Perhaps the sole change is that of the materials for 
weapons derived from casual wrecks, to which allusion has 
already been made. 

Enjoying, therefore, the merest animal life during those cen- 
turies, why may they not have so existed for thousands of years ? 
The conditions of existence being such as they now enjoy, on what 
can the ethnologist found an idea of the limitation of the period 
during which the successive generations of Andamaners have 
continued so to exist ? Antecedent generations of the race may 
have co-existed with the slow and gradual geological changes 
which have obliterated the place or continent of their primitive 
origin, whatever be the hypothesis adopted regarding it. In 
every essential of human physical character, the present Min- 
copies, or Andamaners, participate with their more intellectually 
gifted brethren. The size of the brain, indicated by the cranial 
chamber, promises aptitude for civilization. The Andamaners 
resemble the orangs and chimpanzees only in their diminutive 
stature ; but this is associated with the well-balanced human 
proportions of trunk to limbs : they are, indeed, surpassed by 
the great orangs and gorillas in the size of the trunk and in the 
length and strength of the arms, in a greater degree than are the 
more advanced and taller races of mankind. 

Dr. Mouatt, who had been selected by the government to survey the 
Andaman Islands as a place for the transportation of those mutinous 
sepoys in the East Indian rebellion of 1857, who had been spared from 
execution, said : I will confine myself to the circumstances of my 
inspection, in the compiling of the report of which my best thanks are 
due to Lieutenant Heathcote and to Dr. George Playfair. On the table 
are various implements from the huts of these people, exhibiting a con- 
siderable amount of ingenuity, and with their dexterity in using these 
primitive weapons our party had an undesirable acquaintance. On leaving 
Moulmein the expedition first visited Port Cornwallis to ascertain why that 
settlement had been abandoned some sixty or seventy years ago (1796). 
The cause of its unhealthiness was apparent in the extensive swamps which 
surrounded it. We then steamed southward to Craggy Island for the 
purpose of ascertaining if it were practicable to ascend the highest point, 
Saddle Hill, to get a view of the island. Some of the party greatly desired 
to make the ascent of it, but it was situated so far inland, and the inter- 
mediate country was so full of ravines, that the time it would have taken 
would have interfered with the urgent objects of the expedition, and the 
attempt was forbidden. From trees and other eminences the country all 
around, as far as the eye could reach, appeared to be a perfect forest of 
vegetation, than which it was difficult to conceive anything more dense. 
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On the shores of the harbour of Port Cornwallis huts were seen, but no 
inhabitants ; but, as the expedition steamed round Craggy Island, we sud- 
denly came, for the first time, upon some of the savages. By our spy- 
glasses we made them out to be women, who seemed afraid of our approach, 
and concealed themselves in the jungle. We landed, and loaded their 
canoes with beads and trinkets, and attempted to conciliate them in various 
ways. The knowledge of their language is very scanty, but as we had 
read in the vocabulary published by Colebrooke, that " Padoo " meant 
" friend," we tried to tempt them towards us by using it in our most 
amiable manner ; they exhibited, however, such extraordinary antipathy to 
it, that instead of " friend" it may mean " enemy," from the effect it 
produced. The wild fellows pursued us along the coast, discharging volleys 
of arrows, so that we were obliged to embark and fire a volley at them to 
protect ourselves. At Port Blair there were twenty-two huts. The vil- 
lages are not only always built on the shore, for the sake of collecting 
oysters, limpets, and other food, but are generally also in the vicinity of 
freshwater. As Old Harbour, now called Port Blair, had proved a per- 
fectly healthy colony since its first establishment many years ago, four days 
were devoted to its examination ; in this respect it presents a contrast to 
Port Cornwallis. The greatest credit was due to Lieut. Blair for his original 
survey of these islands, and to Lieut. Heathcote for the safety of the 
steamer which he so ably conducted through a very intricate navigation. 
We next ran through Macpherson's Straits, and brought away a few 
pieces of wreck, which were found on the coast, in the hopes that some of 
the vessels might be identified. Port Mouat was situated in the South 
Andaman Island on the opposite side to Port Blair, and would hereafter 
form a place of communication with Port Blair when a passage was cut 
through the dense jungle across the island. At Port Campbell it was that 
we first became acquainted with the migratory character of the inhabitants. 
There we found three villages — one abandoned, the second in process of 
desertion, and a third erecting. The Andamaners were constantly moving ; 
but from the care with which they constructed their huts, he was inclined 
to think their residences were at any rate permanent for some length of 
time. The number of native inhabitants had been surmised at from 3,000 
to 8,000. An officer, who had seen sepoys massed, judging from the num- 
bers we had seen, estimated them at as many as 30,000 for the whole 
group. It was at Interview Island that our last effort at reconciliation 
terminated in an unfortunate collision with the natives. In this mishap 
we were betrayed into a want of proper caution through the misrepresenta- 
tions of the more amiable character of the inhabitants of this part, by 
M. Quegley, who had written in the most captivating terms of their friendly 
disposition ; but his statements turned out as unreal as his marvellous 
accounts of lions, tigers, and deer which never existed in these islands. 
His geology and botany are equally fabulous, and not one word in his 
book has any foundation in truth. We had asked him to accompany 
us, but this — and no wonder now — he resolutely declined. Believing, then, 
in his statements of the amiable dispositions of the Andamanese of this 
district, the steamer's anchor was dropped, and our party proceeded to 
open communication with them. But we met here the same suspicious 
savage race as elsewhere. When within a few yards of the natives, 
who were in their boats, having hidden our arms and displayed white flags, 
and made all imaginable signs of friendliness towards them, we were 
answered by a shower of arrows amid loud shouts and howlings. Some of 
them even ran into the water, holding up their arms, and gesticulating for 
us to be off. The effect of their volley was that Lieutenant Heathcote was 
hit and some of our men also were wounded ; we were thus compelled to fire 
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in self-protection. In the process of getting off shore we picked up one indi- 
vidual — a powerful swimmer, who was coming past us. Throwing out a strap 
to him we invited hini to come on board, and, being apparently an optimist, 
he resigned himself to his fate. He soon appeared impressed with the 
feeling that he was unclothed, and the sailors extemporised a dress for him. 
Although perfectly naked when he came on board, the sense of shame 
seemed to have been so thoroughly roused in him, that when stripped for 
the purpose of being photographed, he was perfectly distressed at the 
operation. On one occasion a pig was killed, — the small black pigs of the 
jungle form one of the greatest luxuries of the native islanders, — when he 
watched the operation of cutting it up with great interest. At last he 
could stand it no longer, and impatiently cut off a chop, and proceeding to 
the cook's galley put it n a skewer and roasted it in a very savory manner. 
He possessed highly imitative powers. He scrubbed decks and performed 
various other operations of the sailors, and from first to last of his stay he 
exhibited only amiable qualities. Pictures he treated very differently from 
the untutored inhabitants of India, who turn them upside down. " Jack 
Andaman " only looked at the back to see if he was represented on the other 
side. He was afterwards taken to Garden Reach, to Captain Lovel, of the 
Peninsula and Oriental Steam Company, where he was questioned from the 
vocabulary in Colonel Colebrooke's Diary, and with words from the Malay, 
Chinese, Burmese, Malabar, and some African languages. Such words were 
selected as he had terms for, such as hands, eyes, etc. ; but he sickened too 
rapidly to permit a vocabulary of terms being obtained. In respect to 
their weapons they were adepts in using them. While our sailors could 
not launch their arrows more than from twenty to thirty yards with preci- 
sion and telling force, the Andaman natives made practice at forty to fifty 
yards with unerring accuracy. A p-shaped hatchet was in use amongst 
them for ordinary purposes, and with it they were very expert in excavating 
canoes. It was said they use fire for the latter purpose, but no instance of 
its application was seen by the expedition. Their fishing-arrows and others 
were made in two portions. The fishing-arrows were thrown like harpoons 
or fired with great force. Their drinking-vessel was commonly a nautilus 
shell ; their vessels for carrying water were usually pieces of large bamboos. 
Their basket was slung round their hips, and when collecting shell-fish, a 
girdle, in which was carried a blade or " oyster-knife," was their only 
dress, if we except the coating of brown mud with which they smear them- 
selves as a protection against the stings of the mosquitos which swarm in 
the swamps. One form of bow used was elegant in shape. In using it, the 
man knelt down, gradually raising himself as he strained it, until, standing 
erect, he let the arrow fly with great velocity. From what had been said 
by Duradawan, a sepoy attached to our party, we were inclined to believe 
the Andamaners were not cannibals ; and, although we had constantly 
traced round their villages, we never, at any time, came upon any indica- 
tion of cannibalism. All the paths led to fresh water, and in no place did 
we see any signs of cultivation. As to religion, Duradawan denied they had 
any ; and doubtless, if they had any religious ceremonies, something of them 
would have been seen by the expedition. There were some fables in Colonel 
Syme's works as to the natives singing songs to the king of storms. Un- 
doubtedly they are an improveable people. They exhibit great kindness to 
children, and when once subdued they show no ferocity ; so that, instead 
of their being removed from the face of the earth, we may hope to see 
them civilised and useful members of the great society. Their canoes 
venture seldom (in fishing) more than three or four miles from the shore. 
As to the end of poor " Jack Andaman," all that could be said was, that he 
soon sickened at Calcutta. After being clothed he seemed readily to take 
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cold when subjected to any change of temperature. Then he had cholera ; 
then inflammation of the lungs ; so the Governor-general sent him back 
to the place from which he had been taken, as the only means of saving his 
life. He parted from his new and strangely-made friends with great 
reluctance, and there can be little doubt the poor fellow has died ; although, 
probably, he would have survived long enough to have spread an account 
of the kindness he had experienced. He learned but very few words of 
English, his habit being, when asked questions, to repeat them. When 
being photographed he would run behind the camera to see what was going 
on, so we had to keep him at his post by the menace of a stick — he under- 
stood that. His groat characteristic was imitativeness. 

Lieutenant Heathcote in reply to a question said, That as to the food 
of the Andamaners he had found the mangrove in different states of prepa- 
ration — half cooked, whole cooked, and set aside for cooking. Nobody 
understood the way in which the natives cooked it ; but it had been found 
cut up into fine strips and soaked in water. They had also found such 
slices put into the running streams. One of the characteristics of this 
people was their power of combination — a power which they had shewn 
remarkably in many ways. The largest village they had met with con- 
sisted of only twenty-two huts, which, supposing four or five persons to 
each hut, would only give a population of one hundred. They had found 
the villages very thinly scattered, and never met with any large parties of 
natives. A party surveying in Diligent Straits had remained some five or 
six days for the purpose of fixing a base line for their operations, and 
although they had not seen any vestiges of inhabitants in their passage along 
the coast, they were suddenly attacked by four or five hundred people, and 
a serious affray took place. They found no traces of paths through the 
woods, and the jungle appeared so thick as to be impenetrable. Yet 
these people possess the means of collecting in considerable numbers 
from over large tracts of country, and from time to time make successful 
inroads on the settlements, carrying off the spades and other implements of 
iron. They live chiefly on fruit, mangroves, and shell-fish. To Dr. Mouatt 
the valuable ethnological part of the government report was exclusively 
due, as well as the safety of the expedition, from the admirable arrange- 
ments made by him to prevent surprise. 

Mr. Lubbock said these researches of Dr. Mouatt were of special interest 
at this time, in relation to the discoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes and 
others, and the relics found in the Swiss lake-district and in Denmark. 
The history of mankind in early times could only be understood by the 
comparison of the instruments fabricated by them with those which were 
in use at present amongst savage tribes. Those of the modern Andamaners 
had lost interest in this respect, from wrecks having supplied those savages 
with iron, and thus enabling them to dispense with stone; hence they 
afforded fewer points of elucidation than might otherwise have been the 
case. He wished for further information from Dr. Mouatt about the huts. 
M. Troyon, who had written a very interesting work on the Swiss Lake 
dwellings, had entered into a calculation as to the populations of that dis- 
trict in those very early times. Those huts were built on platforms to pro- 
tect their inhabitants from attack ; and allowing half the platform for the 
huts, and taking the inmates of each as four or five, he thus made out a 
retrospective census of Switzerland. In one point there is an interesting 
coincidence between the Andamaners and the early inhabitants of Europe. 
There appear to have been of the early races of Denmark three forms of 
burial — one of simple burial. In the time of the Romans the body was laid 
at length ; then, in the early Bronze Period, the bodies were burnt, and 
fragments of bones only are found preserved in earthen vessels. But in the 
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early Stone Period, like as with the Andamaners or the Fuegians, the knees 
of the corpse were bent up, and the arms folded on the breast. M. Troyon 
thinks this an evidence of their peculiar religion ; that in these early burials 
the mode of placing the corpse was more thought of than the nature or mate- 
rials of the burial-place ; and that the idea intended to be conveyed was 
the returning of the body to its mother earth. The idea of a resurrection 
was, he thought, thus typified. This idea would of course fall to the 
ground, if it was true that the Andamaners had no religious beliefs. On 
this point, however, the evidence did not seem to be conclusive. 

Dr. Knox said that some years ago the celebrated Tiedemann, when in- 
specting his museum, strongly advocated the notion that black men's heads 
were as large and as capacious as white men's. Dr. Knox opposed this 
view, which, after all, was simply reviving the ideas of Pritehard ; unfor- 
tunately, however, there were found in his own museum four crania from 
the west coast of Africa, of very large capacity, presented to him by Dr. 
Menzies. It certainly was extraordinary how much individuals would vary 
in this respect from each other ; but with few exceptions, explicable by the 
laws of variety, there was no more difficulty in distinguishing between a 
Caffre's skull and a Bushman's, than there was between an European's and 
an African's. Those who cannot do so want the power of observation. For 
himself, he attached little reliance in minute anatomical characters. By 
the skull only, it was difficult to distinguish a lion from a tiger; a horse 
from a zebra or quagga, or an ass. But place the animals with all their 
external characters before the observer, and what an ass he must be, who 
could not at a glance perceive the difference. Savages were much better 
observers of simple nature than ourselves. Educated men destroy their 
powers of observation by over-reading, and so hesitate to state simply what 
they see, labouring to find out the opinions of others. If the Andamaners 
had accomplished little, it was not from incapacity ; for works of social art 
all men are equal to the invention, but their faculties are controlled by the 
circumstances under which they are placed. The social arts are restricted 
or developed by necessity. The old Roman's reply to the query " Who 
taught his parrot to speak V " The stomach" (venter magisler artium) was 
a profound and just remark. If inventive faculties constituted the right to 
pre-eminence in a race, the Chinese might be put in the highest class, for 
they had invented everything. Yet we do not put them down as an intel- 
lectual race. Quatrefages states that the distinguishing difference between 
man and the brute are the intellectual qualities of religion and morality; 
and some travellers seemed to think that certain savage races of men were 
deficient in both. They had heard the Caffres abused as a savage, vile 
race ; but they were men of morality, high honour, and even chivalry. We 
must not believe all that is said against savage races. They were not in 
court to defend themselves. On the other hand, he maintained that the 
distinguishing features in the crania of dark races were as marked as those 
of our own. Any one taking up a skull could tell the differences. No 
white race approached the black race in the immense size of the upper jaw. 
The smoothness of the grinding surface of the teeth had been said to indi- 
cate a savage life ; but the ancient Egyptians had flat-ground teeth. A 
black's skull would not lie flat on the table, showing thus its different 
manner of setting on the vertebra of the neck. The smallness of the An- 
daman's skull was very remarkable. He had compared by calliper measure- 
ment, across the anterior lobes of the brain, twenty-two crania in the King's 
College museum and his own head, and had found an average difference of an 
inch and a half between it and the crania belonging to the dark races. In 
conclusion, he leant to the opinion that the Andaman Islanders were affiliated 
with the Negro and with the Malay, occupying, as it were, an intermediate 
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place in the great scale of being. The race might still be found in Mada- 
gascar ; but it was quite possible tbat they are the remains of a race whose 
centre of creation lies buried beneath the Indian Ocean. This theory he 
was the first to propose, many years ago, applying it to the ancient 
Phoenicians. 

Dr. Mouatt said, Nothing could be more simple than the Andaman 
huts. They consist of four posts, the two front ones higher than the two 
hinder ones, which were close to the ground. They were open at the sides, 
and merely covered with a roof of bamboo, or a few palm-leaves bound 
tightly together. In most villages one hut was built of larger dimensions 
and with more care than the rest, and had a composite roof like that of a 
cottage. The posterior posts were one or two feet only in height, the 
anterior six or eight feet ; the huts were built on the ground. Along the 
Buramputa in India, huts were built in the trees for safety against tigers, 
as well as to avoid the unhealthiness of the lower level of the jungle. It 
was reported that the women built the Andaman huts at night in the 
space of a few hours. They were arranged in circular form on the bare 
ground with only the vegetation cleared away. The Andamaners formed 
their beds of leaves, and these were almost the only trace of anything 
approaching to superior civilisation. 

Professor Busk asked if there were in their villages any accumulation of 
shells such as those of the kjokkenmoddings in Denmark 1 

Dr. MorjAM replied that there were such accumulations. He added 
that the indigenous animals were small black pigs, very difficult to catch. 
Rats and monkeys were said to exist there but he had not seen any. 
They had met with no evidence of music nor dancing amongst the natives. 
A dance was said to be practised by them which reminded one of that men- 
tioned by Voltaire, in which each performer kicked his neighbour, and so 
the kicks were passed round the ring. "Jack Andaman's" hair grew in 
tufts, and was undoubtedly becoming like that of the Papuans, woolly ; 
but it was not sufficiently grown to enable a decision. 

Dr. Richard King considered the Andaman skull exhibited to be posi- 
tively of Papuan form, to which race he considered the Andamaners were 
allied, not only by structural form, but by all their habits. They were a 
coast-tribe, and followed all the laws which regulate the Australian races, 
which were also coast-tribes. He did not believe the Andaman population 
to be more than two or three thousand ; nor did he believe in their being 
entirely without religion. Such an assertion should be regarded with 
extreme caution, as it was the only instance on record of a savage race 
without some religious feeling. He did not believe there was any evidence 
of a single race which did not believe in future rewards and punishments. 
Able as was Professor Owen's paper, he thought they ought not to form 
definite opinions from a single skull. The Andamaners, from the skull 
before them, were certainly not Negros. They might be Malays or Papuans. 
As certainly they were not Mongolians. 

Professor Bcsk said he had not had the opportunity of seeing an Anda- 
maner's skull before the present occasion ; he should not like, therefore, to 
say much about it. It had not the slightest character of the Negro ; but 
was more like the common Hindoo type, and, indeed, could hardly be dis- 
tinguished, except in size, from the ordinary skulls of lascar sailors, some 
of which, however, are also very small in dimensions. The skull presented 
characters which marked it as belonging to a savage race. The teeth, for 
instance, though much worn and ground flat, as in the Australian, showed 
no marks of decay. And corresponding to this well developed dentition, 
the palate was unusually deep, being at least three-fourths of an inch in 
depth. The skull was brachycephalie, and prognathic, in which latter, and 
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some other respects, it approached the modified Malayan type which prevails 
among the more savage of the Polynesian Islanders. It was also of very 
small size, in which respect it corresponded with the skulls of the Veddah 
tribes in Ceylon, to which, however, in other respects, it has no resem- 
blance. But it was impossible to deduce any reliable conclusions from a 
single specimen ; although, for various reasons, it is true that a greater 
uniformity, or less individual diversity, exists among savage and, as it were, 
isolated races than is presented in the skulls of civilized and more mixed 
communities. It was to be hoped, therefore, that efforts would be made to 
obtain a collection of Andaman crania, when the highly interesting question 
of their relations might be approached with more satisfactory expectations 
than could yet be entertained. 

The President said the Andamaners were certainly not Papuans. The 
individual from whom Colonel Colebrooke compiled his vocabulary was 
taken from the large island ; the individual on board the expedition-ship, 
from one of the small ones. He believed that every tribe of the Anda- 
maners had its own language distinct from every other. The hair of the 
Papuans grows in tufts often a foot and a half in length, and, dressing it 
into a kind of wig, they were often called a "mop-headed" people. The 
Malays, two hundred miles away, in Sumatra, were totally different. The 
obstacles to the advance of the Andamaners in civilization had been well 
stated by Dr. Mouatt. The tangled forests — the great creepers of which 
were as thick as the cables of a ship — were so dense that man could not 
penetrate beyond the comparatively clear coastal districts. Everywhere 
it would be observed that when early civilization took place, it was never 
in regions of deep forests, but always where the country was open. The 
Andamaners only ventured in the forests to capture the wild hogs; and 
the exhibition of the skulls of those creatures, and of the bony frames of 
turtles, around their dwellings, shewed they were esteemed as rarities ; 
while, combined with all absence of preserved human skulls, and other 
well-known indications, it went to prove that the Andaman Islanders were 
not cannibals. The pile-buildings of the Stone period, and the elevated 
buildings of the Papuans or Negros of New Guinea, as well as the Swiss 
Lake-dwellings, had all certain common purposes ; namely, for cleanliness, 
for facility of fishing, and for protection from enemies, whether men or 
wild beasts. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Professor Owen for his paper ; and 
to Dr. Mouatt for the articles he had exhibited to the Society. 



